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EEPOET  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  JSo7iorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois : 

The  recurrence  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  reminds 
us,  as  Trustees  of  one  of  the  noble  charities  of  one  of  the 
foremost  states  in  the  Union  in  population,  wealth,  enter- 
prise and  living,  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  woes  of  others, 
that  a  report  is  due  from  us  of  the  manner  of  our  discharge 
of  the  trust  devolved  upon  us  by  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

We  feel  the  importance  of  our  position  as  Trustees  of  so 
noble  a  charity  as  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  We  are  thankful  that  our  State,  through 
the  Legislature,  has  been  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  this 
Institution  in  past  years,  therefore  we  suggest  that  we  per- 
ceive more  and  more  the  necessity  for  a  faithful  and 
thorough  discharge  of  the  duty  as  Trustees  of  this  School. 

The  high  position  and  character  of  our  State  amongst 
her  sister  states,  demanded  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
requires  more  yet  to  be  done  to  keep  the  character  of  our 
State  good  before  our  own  people  and  before  civilized  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  to  advance  the  interests,  educational,  moral, 
social  and  Christian,  of  the  pupils  of  this  Institution. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  fault-finders,  but  as  ser- 
vants, discharging,  during  many  years,  so  sacred  a  trust  as 
we  do,  without  any  pecuniary  return,  hoping  for  and  feel- 
ing our  reward  to  be  a  happy  consciousness  of  a  laudable 
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desire  to  emulate  all  the  good  that  has  been  effected  in 
educating  the  blind,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  the  pupils  as  members  of  society.    In  view  of 
this,  we  remark  that  we  have  found  the  allowance  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Institution,  too  limited  an  amount.    We  had 
asked  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  but 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  was  given  by  the  last 
Legislature.    We  had  also  presented,  and  again  present, 
the  statement  that  the  Institution  requires  enlarging,  in 
order  to  realize  the  full  advantage  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem to  the  pupils.    Although  we  seem  to  have  all  our 
dejDartments  in  reasonable  working  order,  yet  experience 
enables  us  to  state  that  we  are  too  circumscribed  in  space 
within  the  buildings  of  the  Institution.    Owing  to  this 
fact,  the  music-teachers  occupy  rooms  too  near  other  teach- 
ers and  other  classes,  as  well  as  rooms  used  for  music  are 
also  used,  at  intervals,  for  other  educational  purposes,  and 
music-teachers  have  been  constrained  to  give  lessons  in  an 
obscure  room  in  the  basement,  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Lest 
all  the  Legislature  may  not  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  we 
state  here  that  music  enters  largely  into  and  is  a  leading 
part  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  all  institutions  for 
their  instruction.    Music  is  indispensable  in  the  training 
of  the  blind ;  it  is  a  pastime ;  it  enlivens  life  to  them ;  it  is 
social ;  it  forms  a  link  with  the  world  around  the  blind,  and 
if  high  culture  can  be  given  in  music,  the  pupil  goes  out 
into  the  world  a  meritorious,  useful  member  of  society, 
with,  ofttimes,  a  profession  that  will  yield  a  livelihood. 
The  pursuit  of  this  musical  education  requires  ample  time, 
fine  instruments,  good  teachers  and  proper  rooms. 

We  have  had  excellent  music-teachers,  but  are  sadly  de- 
ficient in  the  quahty  of  pianos  and  in  the  rooms  essential 
as  music-rooms. 
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The  Institution  requires  more  sleeping  apartments — it 
also  wants  a  sufficient  set  of  rooms  for  an  hospital,  in  the 
event  of  sickness.  Should  disease  arise  which  required 
isolation  of  the  sick,  it  cannot  now  be  done  in  the  main 
building  or  in  any  suitable  rooms  upon  the  premises.  We 
have  used,  in  cases  of  sickness,  for  male  pupils,  a  room 
attached  to  the  laundry  in  an  out-building;  this  is  too 
small,  and  is  inconvenient  for  the  officers  to  oversee.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  this  Institution  is 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  great  growth  of  the 
population  of  our  State.  This  must  continue,  and  it  has 
been  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  obliging  us  to 
limit  the  time  of  residence  of  pupils  in  the  Institution,  and 
also  requiring  us  to  refuse  blind  pupils  from  sister  States. 

A  casual  observer  might  suppose  that  the  Institution 
was  of  great  extent,  and  that  great  space  was  given  to  a 
small  number  of  pupils.  This  subject  has  been  referred 
to  in  our  last  report,  but  we  beg  to  briefly  repeat,  that  ex- 
perience proves  that  ample  room  must  be  given  to  the 
blind  in  which  to  pass ;  if  crowded,  or  if  obstacles  inter- 
vene unusual  to  them,  they  lose  confidence  in  themselves  as 
to  locomotion ;  this  confidence  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  of  the  blind  ;  therefore,  for  their  use,  rooms  must 
be  spacious  and  not  crowded  with  furniture.  The  attic  of 
the  Institution  is  wholly  useless  on  the  south  side,  having 
no  windows  and  being  in  an  unfinished  state — in  fact,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  put  pupils  of  any  Institution  as  high  up 
as  the  attic  of  this  Institution,  being  the  fifth  story  of  the 
house. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  now  ask  the  Legislature  for 
suitable  appropriations,  commensurate  with  the  actual 
wants  of  the  Institution,  equal  to  the  future  exigencies  for 
a  reasonable  time,  and  such  as  will  enable  us,  as  your  ser- 
vants, to  do  for  these  blind  people  all  that  humanity  and 
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Christianity  would  demand ;  and  also  cause  your  constitu- 
ents to  feel  proud  of  this  sterling  charity,  as  well  as  to 
make  this  a  model  Institution  in  the  land.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  suggest  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
feel  that  it  would  be  well  could  some  or  all  of  them  visit, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  like  Institutions  and  examine 
the  mode  of  their  being  conducted,  as  well  as  their  accom- 
modations for  pupils,  and  modes  of  education;  as  we 
receive  only  our  traveling  expenses  for  necessary  travel, 
we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  depart  from  our  State  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  affairs  of 
this  Institution  have  progressed  smoothly  and  to  the  profit 
of  the  pupils,  during  the  past  two  years.  The  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  generally  good,  the  deportment  usually 
pretty  correct,  and  yet  the  crowded  condition  of  the  house 
and  the  diversified  uses  to  which  rooms  are  put,  facilitate 
interviews  of  the  male  and  female  pupils,  which  are  the 
source  of  great  apprehension  and  anxiety  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Matron. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rhoads,  aided  by 
the  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and  by  the  blessing  of  G'^d, 
we  are  enabled  to  report  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution,  in  their  respective  literary  studies  and  in 
music,  has,  since  our  last  report,  been  equal  to,  and  probably 
superior,  to  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution. 

Embarrassments  exist  in  regard  to  the  religious  culture 
of  the  pupils ;  the  Legislature  has  given  us  no  index  as  to 
their  wish  in  that  respect ;  the  instruction,  therefore,  on 
religious  topics  has  been  pursued  so  as  to  develop  Christi- 
anity, and  not  to  form  sectarians — in  fact,  your  Trustees 
are  of  several  denominations,  as  are  the  teachers,  and  yet 


perfect  harmony  exists,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  with 
well  defined  religious  principles. 

We  have  never  troubled  the  Legislature  with  details  as 
to  the  repairs  necessary,  but  inasmuch  as  the  sum  allowed 
for  each  of  the  two  past  years  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
necessities  in  that  point,  we  state  that  we  have,  since  our 
former  report,  succeeded  in  warming,  by  furnaces,  the 
building  so  as  to  make  it  comfortable  ;  but  we  may  be 
required  to  put  in  another  furnace  ;  the  building  had  to  be 
materially  altered  to  adapt  it  to  heating  by  furnaces;  we 
hope  there  will  be  less  risk  of  danger  to  pupils  and  to  the 
building  from  fire  in  using  furnaces. 

With  the  appropriations  heretofore  allowed,  we  have 
suitably  and  handsomely  fitted  up  a  portion  of  the  suite  of 
rooms  most  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  made  other 
repairs. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  requires  extensive  repairs 
on  the  roof,  cornice,  pointing  and  painting  of  the  brick 
walls,  as  well  as  of  all  the  wood  work.  The  exterior  fences 
are  in  very  tottering  condition. 

The  sad  casualty  occurring  of  late  at  the  Insane  Asylum 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  recalls  to  our  attention  the  condition 
of  our  wells  and  cisterns,  as  well  as  of  our  pumps,  for 
affording  water.  We  recommend  that  the  number  and 
dimensions  of  these  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  horrors  of  a 
scene  such  as  might  arise  if  water  was  not  convenient  to 
extinguish  fire  are  sad  to  contemplate. 

We  have  no  surplus  water  over  ordinary  demands  now, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Institution  affords  none ;  the  city 
of  Jacksonville  has  no  fire  department  or  water  facilities 
available  to  this  Institution.  We  suggest,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  State  to  devise  some  system  to  afford  aid  and 
protection  from  fire  to  her  valuable  buildings  at  Jackson- 
ville, used  as  benevolent  Institutions. 
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The  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  probably  the  other 
State  Institutions  at  Jacksonville,  are  insured  against  fire. 
No  doubt  this  lack  of  water  and  of  an  efficient  fire  depart- 
ment enhances  the  rates  of  insurance  on  these  buildings. 

If  the  subjects  of  this  report  are  given  especially  in 
charge  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  Legislature,  it  would 
give  us  pleasure  to  attend  upon  them  by  a  committee  of 
our  Trustees,  and  to  submit  to  any  inquiries  they  desire  to 
make ;  we  also  ask  it,  as  a  favor  to  our  Institution,  that 
we  be  permitted  to  present  our  views  and  plans,  in  extenso, 
to  said  committee. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  pecuniary  demands  upon  our 
State  treasury,  but  we  urge  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
this  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  of  its  being,  in  all  respects, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  thereof,  and  present  the  fact  that 
this  Institution  is  visited  constantly  by  your  own  citizens 
who  pass  through  the  city  of  Jacksonville  and  sojourn 
there,  as  well  as  by  numerous  benevolent  people  from  other 
States.  We  feel  assured  that  you  desire  that  the  Institution 
for  the  blind  of  Illinois  shall  be  equal  to  any  other  in  its 
fitness  in  all  respects. 

We  refer  you,  for  details  of  the  business  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  Institution,  to  the  accompanj-ing  rej)ort  of  the 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads. 

In  the  report  of  this  Institution  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
year  1867,  we  referred  to  a  pending  lawsuit  wdth  the  St. 
Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  Railroad;  that  suit  has 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  favor  of 
the  State.  That  road  occupies  now,  as  in  the  past  for 
many  years,  part  of  the  original  purchase  of  land  for  the 
use  of  this  Institution;  the  road  got  the  use  thereof  by  a  con- 
demnation, by  Commissioners,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  as 
to  "the  right  of  way,"  before  the  present  Trustees  came  into 
office.     The  railroad  now  claims  that  they  are  not  usiuo- 
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all  the  ground  embraced  in  said  condemnation,  and  want 
the  Trustees  to  surrender  so  much  as  they  lack  thereof; 
this  the  Trustees  refuse  to  do,  as  not  consistent  with  the 
trust  existing  in  them ;  they  also  hold  the  entire  proceed- 
ing of  said  condemnation  as  illegal,  and  believe  they  are 
sustained  in  that  view  by  the  decision  in  the  aforesaid  case, 
by  said  Supreme  Court.  The  said  road  has  in  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  of  this  Institution — on  the  west  of  the 
railroad  tracks,  being  a  strip  of  about  thirty  feet  in  width, 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  this  is  detached  from 
the  inclosed  grounds  of  the  Institution  by  the  intervening 
railroad  tracks.  The  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago 
Railroad  have  asked  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  to 
sanction  the  occupancy  of  said  strip  of  Land.  This  we  have 
refused  to  do.  The  utmost  courtesy  has  been  shown  by 
the  officers  of  said  road  in  reference  to  the  points  above 
suggested.  We  now  submit  the  questions  above  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  as  the  sole  tribunal  empowered  to  act 
in  the  premises,  so  as  to  yield  anything.  We  regard  as 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  the  proximity 
of  this  road. 

We  ask  your  attention  to  the  decision  aforesaid,  that 
the  laws  for  condemning  land  for  roads  do  not  apply  against 
State  Institutions;  and  further,  to  a  restraining  law  on 
that  point  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1867. 
We  desire  instructions  in  the  premises. 

We  have,  by  rigid  economy  and  by  neglecting  repairs 
essential,  been  enabled,  with  the  appropriation,  to  defray 
expenses,  and  have  incurred  no  debt.  It  is  essential  that 
we  have  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  for  current  expenses.  The  cost  of  necessary  re- 
pairs we  are  not  able  now  precisely  to  estimate,  but  com- 
pute it  at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  additions  to  the 
buildings  could  be  planned  by  an  architect,  and  the  cost 
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computed.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  from  estimates  formerly 
made,  that  the  requisite  enlargement  of  the  building,  hy 
erecting  two  wings,  would  cost,  say  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  architectural  appearance  of  the  premises 
could  be  vastly  improved  by  wings  to  the  main  edifice. 

No  apology  can  be  necessary  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
for  the  nature  of  this  report.  Our  sense  of  propriety  and 
duty  has  jDrompted  it  j  it  is,  therefore,  most  respectfully 
submitted. 

MAT.  STACY, 

M.  SCHAEFFER, 

E.  B.  HAWLEY, 

HIRAM  BUCK,  i 

WM.  A.  GRIMSHAW. 


EEPOHT  OF  THE  SUPERmTEl^DE^TT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Gentlemen — This  is  the  Tenth  Biennial  Report  on  the 
condition  of  this  Institution,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  before  you.  Within  the  past  two  years,  you 
have  met  so  frequently,  and  visited  the  Institution  so  often, 
observing  with  interest  its  daily  exercises,  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  enter  largely  into 
disquisitions  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institution, 

Yet,  as  this  report  is  intended  for  circulation  among  the 
tax  payers  of  the  State,  who  so  cheerfully  contribute  to  its 
support,  and  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  its  opera- 
tions, I  subjoin  a  full  account  of  the  methods  here  in  use 
for  imparting  instruction  to  the  blind,  and  of  the  general 
rules,  followed  in  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils,  etc. 

Respectfully, 

JOSHUA  RHOADS, 

Nov.  30,  1868.  Sii]^erintendent. 


HISTORY 


OF  THE  ILLIXOIS  IXSTITUTION  FOR  TPIE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
MODES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


The  Legislature  of  Illinois  established  this  Institution 
for  a  school  for  the  blind,  in  which  the  peculiar  appliances 
necessary  for  their  instruction  might  be  employedj  and  the 
power  of  their  minds  might  be  developed  and  strength- 
ened— thus  relieving  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  humanity, 
so  far  as  modern  science  and  Christian  charity  have  found 
to  be  possible. 

This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  the  West. 
It  was  originally  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville, 
and  supported  for  a  year  by  their  liberal  donations.  The 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1849,  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a  special  tax  of  two- tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  erection  of  buildings, 
and  support  of  the  school.  The  amount  of  this  tax  was 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Institution, 
and  that  law  w^as  repealed,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
substituted,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  every 
desirable  comfort  and  instruction  for  all  the  young  blind 
of  the  State. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  one  blind  have  been  admitted 
and  provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois  with  instruction  and 
support.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  have  left,  having  com- 
pleted their  course  of  instruction,  and  returned  to  their 
homes.    Some  of  them  have  become  valuable  members  of 
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society  and  useful  citizens.  Only  six  have  died  in  the 
Institution. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Institution  are  commo- 
dious, convenient,  and  amply  furnished  with  every  article 
conducive  to  the  welfjire  of  the  inmates.  They  are  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  those  of  &,ny  State  in  the  Union.  They, 

with  some  additions,  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
the  blind  children  of  Illinois. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  opened  her  benevolent 
institutions  to  all  her  citizens  who  may  be  the  children  of 
sorrow,  without  respect  to  their  worldly  position.  No 
questions  ai'e  asked  for  admission  into  this  Institution, 
except,  *'Is  the  applicant  a  resident  of  the  State,  blind, 
and  of  suitable  age,  capacity  and  character  to  receive 
instructions?''  These  facts  being  ascertained,  its  doors 
open,  and  probably  the  child  of  misfortune  and  want  will 
be  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  in- 
struction, as  the  child  of  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  its  fertile  prairies — both  equally  provided  for  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Legislature. 

This  is  a  superiority  of  the  legislation  of  Illinois.  Many 
States  do  not  permit  children  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
institutions,  erected  by  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  unless 
its  parents  will  humble  themselves,  plead  poverty,  and 
enter  it  as  a  pauper.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  contributes 
to  the  support  of  the  Institution,  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth.  If  his  own  child  has  the  misfortune  to  be  blind, 
he  may  be  personally  benefitted  ;  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  be 
blessed  with  children  who  see,  he  experiences  the  addi- 
tional blessing  which  a  wise  ordination  of  Providence 
confers  on  him  who  increases  the  happiness  of  others. 
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As  tins  Institution  admits  all  who  are  blind,  and  of 
suitable  age,  character,  etc.,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  blindness,  suitable  age,  etc. 

BLINDNESS. 

In  some  of  the  European  institutions,  no  pupil  is  re- 
ceived who  can  distinguish  light.  A  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  pohcy  governs  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
All  are  considered  to  be  blind,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution,  who  are  so  far  deprived  of  sight  as  to  be 
unable  to  learn  to  read  large  print.  They  are  unable  to 
receive  instruction  b}^  the  usual  methods,  in  common 
schools,  and  if,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  vision  they 
possess,  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  this  Institution, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  grope  their  way  in  mental  dark- 
ness, because  a  meager  portion  of  physical  sight  was  still 
left  to  them. 

SUITABLE  AGE. 

In  most  of  the  older  institutions  there  are  arbitrary 
rules,  founded  upon  the  age  of  the  applicant  for  admission, 
from  which  they  rarely  deviate.  In  this  Institution  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  admit  all  such  pupils  as  would  be  likely 
to  derive  benefit  from  a  course  of  study,  even  if  the  age 
of  the  applicant  exceeded  that  which  is  usually  considered 
the  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  rule.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  result  of  our  experience,  and  have  cause 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  several  of  our  pupils,  who 
were  over  age  when  admitted,  have  themselves  derived 
incalculable  advantage  from  their  residence  in  the  Institu- 
tion, while  their  good  example  has  materially  aided  us  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  industry  among  the 
juniors. 

The  preceding  is  our  experience  in  reference  to  aged 
pupils,  who  have  been  blind  from  childhood.    I  would 
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admit  all  such  under  thirty  years  of  age.  But  where 
blindness  occurs  after  the  persons  have  passed  the  age 
when  their  education  should  have  been  acquired,  my  expe- 
rience causes  me  unhesitatingly  to  express  the  opinion  that 
they  should  never  be  admitted  into  an  institution,  except 
upon  the  most  satisfiictory  recommendation  as  to  morals 
and  amiability,  and,  even  then,  only  on  trial.  A  residence 
in  the  Institution  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  advantage  to 
them ;  and  they  will  generally  be  of  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  younger  blind.  When  it  is  considered  that,  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  pupils  are  expected  not  only  to 
acquire  a  scholastic  education,  and  to  study  music  but  also 
to  obtain  somo  experience  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
requires  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  by  those  who 
see,  it  becomes  an  important  consideration  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  until  he  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  is 
capable  of  learning  a  trade.  If  we  consider  the  term  for 
which  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  be  the  longest  period  fixed 
by  any  State,  (eight  years,)  the  propriety  of  not  admitting 
a  pupil  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years  becomes  so  evident,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  no  fur- 
ther remarks  on  this  subject  were  necessary  to  satisfj^  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  child.  Yet,  from  the  laudable 
anxiety  of  the  parents  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
the  child,  and  from  the  known  advantages  of  beginning 
early  to  train  the  mind,  this  circumstance  of  the  inability 
to  learn  a  trade  is  often  overlooked.  We  are  urgently 
entreated  to  admit  the  child  at  so  early  an  age  that  its 
allotted  time  of  attendance  at  the  Institution  would  expire 
before  it  would  be  of  sufficient  age  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to 
acquire  skill  in  labor. 

My  experience  also  freely  warrants  me  in  asserting  that 
a  child,  remaining  until  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  its 
"home,  however  homely,"  would  arrive  at  maturity  more 
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learned,  more  amiable,  and  more  active,  than  if  placed  in 
an  institution  conducted  in  the  best  manner,  and  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  details  of  its  management.  Noth- 
ing of  equal  value  can  be  substituted  for  the  home  life  of 
a  young  child. 

DISCHARGE. 

No  absolute  rule  for  the  discharge  of  pupils  from  this 
Institution  has  been  adopted.    Yet  the  Trustees  have 
established  the  rule  that  none  shall  remain  over  five  years, 
unless  especially  permitted  by  them.    In  other  institutions 
the  period  is  usually  allotted  to  be,  in  some  four,  and  in 
others,  with  greater  liberality,  eight  years.    As  pupils  are 
received  at  various  ages,  and  possess  such  diiferent  temper- 
aments and  characteristics,  the  period  of  residence  should 
have  reference  to  these  peculiarities.    A  pupil  of  advanced 
age  may  be  admitted,  and  for  a  few  months  or  years  will 
make  rapid  progress  in  all  of  his  pursuits.    He  may  then 
cease  to  learn;  he  may  become  dull  and  fretful;  the  rules 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  institution  may 
become  irksome  to  him.    All  this,  from  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  manhood,  without  any  moral  misdemeanor.  He 
should  then  be  considered  to  have  completed  his  course  of 
instruction,  and  should  leave  the  institution,  without  the 
stigma  of  expulsion  being  attached  to  his  name.  Another 
of  a  different  age  or  temperament,  admitted  at  the  same 
time,  might  derive  benefit  from  remaining  in  the  institution 
much  longer;  and  as  the  object  of  the  institution  is  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  for  years. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Blindness  is  often  a  consequence  of  a  vitiated  state  of 
health;  sometimes  the  result  of  fever,  at  others  of  a  scrofu- 
lous condition  of  the  system.    The  timidity  or  ignorance 
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of  parents  prohibits  the  blind  from  employing  the  only 
remedies  for  these  conditions  of  the  general  health,  viz: 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  cheerful  occupation 
of  the  mind. 

The  blind  often  arrive  at  the  Institution  dull,  timid  and 
inactive — health  delicate,  and  orginization  feeble.  We 
subject  them  to  perfect  regularity  of  duties,  insist  upon 
free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  provide  a  liberal  diet,  of 
which  they  freely  partake.  All  signs  of  indisposition 
quickly  disappear,  and  vigorous  health,  if  not  renovated 
constitutions,  is  characteristic  of  the  inmates  of  this 
Institution. 

To  produce  these  results,  many  concurrent  causes  must 
conduce.  The  most  efficient,  and  without  which  no  suc- 
cess will  attend  our  efforts,  is  the  arousing  into  action  of 
all  their  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical.  Indeed, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  secret  of  success  in  promoting 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  blind  is  the  same  as  was 
said  to  be  necessary  to  a  perfect  orator,  viz  :  action,  action, 
action. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  we  have  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  pupils, 
that  they  must  be  in  action  all  day.  Their  whole  time 
must  be  passed  in  studying,  working  or  playing.  No  list- 
lessness  or  idleness  is  encouraged  or  permitted,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness. 

The  better  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils,  care  is 
taken,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons,  to  alternate  them 
with  relaxation.  We  are  also  careful  to  arrange  the 
hours  of  employment,  so  that,  although  the  pupils  are 
occupied  nine  hours  per  day,  no  two  successive  hours  are 
devoted  to  one  exercise. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

The  following  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  strictly  carried  out.  The  only  exceptions  made 
to  its  observance,  are  the  permission  given  to  the  pupils 
to  practice  on  their  instruments,  or  to  labor  at  some  active 
employment  during  a  portion  of  the  recess  ;  and  some  of 
the  elder  pupils,  to  Avhom  the  studies  of  the  school  have 
become  irksome,  are  allowed  to  employ  most  of  their  time 
in  the  work-shop. 

During  the  recesses  the  pupils  exercise  freely  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour  devoted  to  prac- 
tice on  their  instruments. 

ORDKR  OF  BUSINESS. 


6  o'clock. .  .Rise. 

6|  "  ...  Prayers  and  scripture. 

7  to  8  "  .Breakfast  and  recess. 
8 to  10^  "  ...Literature. 

lOjtoll  "  ...Recehs. 

11  to  12  "  ...  Music. 

12  to   2  "  ..  .Dinner  and  recess. 


2  to  3  o'clock. .  .Literature. 

3  to  4     "  ...  Manual  labor. 

4  to  4^    "  ...  Recess. 
'U  to  5^  "  ...  Music. 

Ti^to  7    "  . .  .Supper  and  recess. 

7  to  8     "  . .  .Reading  and  prayers. 

8  to  9     "  ..  .Recess  and  to  bed. 


The  above  is  the  order  of  business  for  every  d^y  during 
the  session  of  the  school,  except  Saturday  and  the  Sabbath. 
On  Saturday  it  is  followed  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  pupils  prepare  for  the  Sabbath,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  walk  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Institution,  into 
town  or  country,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  There 
are  but  few  of  our  male  pupils  who  cannot  walk  over  the 
town,  with  no  guide  but  their  canes.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ings the  pupils  attend  church,  each  one  going  to  such 
church  as  is  agreeable  to  himself,  or  to  his  friends  ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  religious  exercises  are  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion. The  only  regulation  of  the  Institution  is  that  they 
shall  frequent  some  place  of  worship. 

INSTRUCTION". 

Similar  modes  of  instruction  are  adopted  by  all  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.    The  institutions  differ  more  in  the 
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relative  apportionment  of  time  to  the  branches  taught, 
than  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 

Literature,  music  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  taught  in 
all  institutions,  and  by  similar  processes,  which  originated 
in  France,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  In  most  of  the  English  institutions,  only 
one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  literature,  one  hour  to 
music,  and  eight  to  trades.  In  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  three  hours  per  day  to  labor,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  it  to  literature  and  music.  In  this  Institution, 
the  attention  of  every  pupil  is  required  in  the  work-shop 
one  hour  per  day.  The  remaining  portion  of  his  time  is 
appropriated  to  literature  and  music. 

The  desire  of  the  blind  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  a  predominant  feature  in  their  character.  It  appears  to 
be  a  usual  concomitant  of  blindness.  If  the  blind  appear 
indifferent  to  any  lesson,  the  teacher  may  rest  assured 
that  the  lesson  is  in  fault,  and  not  the  pupils.  The  lesson 
is  either  from  its  nature  unfitted  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  pupils,  or  has  not  been  explained  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. This  desire  for  learning  is  not  confined  to  the 
brightest  or  youngest  pupils,  but  is  observed  to  exist  in  an 
equal  or  even  superior  degree  among  the  dull  and  aged. 

Confident  of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  from 
repeated  observations  during  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  we  permit  all  to  attend  the  lessons  in  literature  and 
music.  We  feel  assured  that  their  happiness  is  thus  pro- 
moted. The  lessons  will  sometimes  become  tiresome  to 
the  adults,  and  we  advise  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
mechanical  department. 

From  the  great  desire  of  the  blind  for  knowledge,  we 
find  that  those  who  are  intelligent  are  ec|ually  apt  in  all 
branches  of  study.  They  devote  themselves  to  each  with 
equal  ardor,  and  it  is  common  to  see  the  same  pupil  in  the 
front  rank  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institution,  literary. 
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musical  and  manual.  It  often  occurs  that  superficial 
observers  inquire  of  us,  in  reference  to  some  abstract  sub- 
jects taught  to  the  blind,  "  What  is  the  use  ?"  No  blind 
person  ever  asked  us  a  similar  question.  No  blind  person 
ever  doubted  the  use  of  knowing. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  is  founded  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  characters  in  relief,  by  which  letters,  notes,  etc., 
ordinarily  printed  for  the  eye,  are  rendered  sensible  to  the 
fingers.  It  is  perfected  by  oral  instruction,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  All  the  branches  of  a  common  school 
education  are  taught  to  the  blind  in  this  Institution,  and 
many  of  its  pupils  have  attained  to  an  enviable  degree  of 
proficiency. 

All  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  in  the  Institution  for 
some  length  of  time,  can  read  with  considerable  facility. 
Indeed,  a  blind  child  will  learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  one 
who  sees.  But  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  the  blind 
will  ever  be  able  to  read  as  fast  as  the  seeing;  for  the 
finger  can  feel  only  a  single  letter  at  once,  while  the  eye 
can  see  a  whole  word. 

Reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  are 
taught  to  all  the  pupils.  Some  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry'-,  natural  philosophy  and 
rhetoric. 

The  Institution  is  fully  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus, 
and  books  in  raised  letters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Books  printed  in  raised  characters,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  from  the  quantity  of  paper  required,  and  their  bulk, 
are  very  expensive.  Yet,  so  great  has  been  the  interest 
of  benevolent  individuals  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  and  so 
liberal  have  been  their  contributions,  that  we  have  a  satis- 
factory librarj'  for  the  blind.  The  greatest  cause  for  regret 
is  that  a  uniform  type  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  various 
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presses,  but  that  there  are  no  less  than  six  varieties  of  it. 
The  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  printed 
more  books  for  the  blind  than  all  other  institutions  or  cor- 
porations; and  the  form  of  type  adopted  by  it  is  approved 
by  all  the  institutions  in  America.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
all  future  publications  for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in  a 
similar  character. 

MUSIC. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies,  and  one  to 
which  the  blind  devote  their  attention  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  pleasure.  The  ability  of  the  blind  as 
musicians,  and  their  devotion  to  its  study,  are  great;  but 
there  prevails  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  persons  an 
exaggerated  idea  on  this  subject.  Many  suppose  that  all 
blind  persons  are  musical,  and  that  one  whose  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  impression  of  the  light  must  of  course  have 
an  ear  open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound.  This  is  far  from 
being  true.  In  a  given  number  of  blind  and  seeing  per- 
sons, there  will  certainly  be  about  the  same  number  of 
each  qualified  by  nature  to  excel  in  music.  But  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  whether  from  the  propensity  to 
imitation,  or  from  the  hope  of  future  reward,  the  desire  to 
study  music  is  almost  universal  among  the  pupils,  while 
the  musical  ear,  necessary  to  attain  to  skill  in  performance, 
is  rare. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  zeal  and  patience  have  triumphed 
over  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unexpected  success 
has  rewarded  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  pupil.  In 
these  cases,  strength  of  will  has  conquered  nature;  these 
are  the  exceptions,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  the  rule. 

In  most  institutions,  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil  is 
consulted,  and  those  whose  ears  are  rebellious  to  rythm 
and  harmonious  combinations  of  sounds,  are  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  instruments.    The  authorities  dread  the 
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formation  of  musicians  for  the  streets  and  other  public 
places.  This  Institution,  as  in  literature,  pursues  a  more 
enlarged  policy,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  an 3^  musical 
taste  existing  in  a  pupil,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  The 
talent  of  a  pupil  is  sometimes  small,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  music  proportionally  great.  In  this  case  we  find 
it  adds  essentially  to  his  happiness  to  aid  him  in  his  efibrts 
to  become  a  musician.  If  he  fails  to  succeed,  he  has  the 
consolation  of  feeling  that  he  has  tried,  and  that  no  exer- 
tion has  been  spared  for  his  benefit. 

All  the  female  pupils  attend  singing  lessons  daily,  and 
many  of  the  male  pupils. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

This  department  of  the  Institution  is  viewed  with  much 
favor  by  most  practical  visitors.  They  consider  the  indus- 
try and  skill  of  our  pupils  with  much  interest;  and  while 
some  doubt  the  utility  of  music  and  abstract  science,  all 
appreciate  the  importance  of  teaching  those  to  labor  who 
wish  in  future  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  confined  to 
teaching  specific  trades,  but  it  is  varied  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  impart  to  the  pupils  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
tools — thus  enabling  them  to  apply  the  skill  they  have 
gained  here  to  some  practical  advantage  when  they  shall 
return  to  their  homes. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  department  must 
not  be  estimated,  as  is  frequently  done,  by  the  amount  of 
profit  realized  from  it  by  the  Institution.  For,  knowing 
that  the  Legislature  designed  this  for  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  not  for  a  manufactory,  or  an  asylum,  we  are 
careful  to  put  the  pupils  to  such  employments  as  will  best 
train  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  as  will  most  surely 
develop  their  physical  powers.  Profit  from  their  labor  is 
a  secondary  object.    To  cultivate  among  the  pupils  this 
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familiarity  with  tools  is  a  leading  point  in  the  instruction 
in  this  department.  As  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  due 
degree  of  skill  in  one  brunch,  he  is  employed  upon  another 
in  which  more  skill  and  dexterity  may  be  required. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  blind,  and 
with  the  beneficence  of  nature  in  compensating  for  the 
loss  of  one  sense  by  lending  an  increase  of  activity  to 
another,  are  often  astonished  at  the  dexterity  of  many  of 
the  blind  in  the  use  of  edged  tools.  Over-timid  parents 
are  inclined  to  place  all  edged  tools  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
blind  child.  In  this  Institution  they  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  many  of  them  attain  consider- 
able skill  in  their  use.  No  serious  accident  has  ever 
occurred  from  this  practice. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  to  make  brushes,  and 
brooms,  and  to  weave  carpet.  The  female  pupils  do  plain 
sewing,  knit  stockings,  tidies,  bed-spreads,  etc. ;  also  make 
worsted  work  and  fancy  bead  work. 


DONATIONS. 


CniCAGO  Republican,  (daily.) 
Missouri  Republican,  (weekly.) 
Illinois  Journal,  (weekly.) 
Jacksonville  Journal,  (weekly.) 
Jacksonville  Sentinel,  (weekly.) 
Rock  Island  Argus,  (weekly.) 
Carlinville  Democrat,  weekly.) 
Quincy  Whig,  (weekly.) 
RocKFORD  Register,  (weekly.) 
Winnebago  County  Chief,  (weekly.) 
Waukegan  Gazette,  (weekly.) 
....  4 
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LIST    OF  PUPILS, 

DECEMBER  1,  18G8. 


Names. 


Hiram  Virgin  

Alice  Wedge  ; . . 

Henry  Wilson  

Philip  Gallagher  

S.  Agnes  Agnew  

Rachel  Moler  

Edward  M.  Middleton 
Jonathan  McClellan . . 
Elizabeth  N.  Laudrith 

Lucy  E.  Smith  

Mary  Alice  Stone  

Mary  Fitzgerald  , 

John  W.  Dillon  

Addie  Ferris  , 

Maggie  Ryan  , 

Annie  M.  Rockwell  .  . 

Zipporah  Pike   

Emma  E.  Page  

Lorenzo  D.  Dillard  . . 

Catharine  Wolf  

John  Gerhard  

Sarah  Smail  

Jenny  Vandegrift .... 
Dorothea  Johnson  .  . . 

Recka  Hening  

Mary  A.  Brubaker  . . . 

Henry  Gunglc  

Mary  C.  Ilger  

John  Swink  

Marietta  Clary  

Emily  J.  Peoples  .... 

James  May  

Benjamin  F.  Towner. 

Rosie  Celes  

Ulrich  Huber  

Alphonso  Hoover  


Counties. 


St.  Clair. 
Kendall . . 


Morgan . . . . 
Greene  .... 
Winnebago 

Knox  

Greene  . . . . 


Mason  

Tazewell  . . 

Edgar  

Alexander 
Livingston 
Kendall... 

Cook  

Kane  


Sangamon . 


Tazewell  . . 
Macoupin  . . 

Cook  

Monroe  . . . . 

Pike  

Carroll  . . . . 
Mason  .... 

Cook  

Stephenson 


Sangamon . . 
Menard  . . . . 
Macoupin  .  . 
jMorgan . . . . 
Champaign 
Hancock  .  . 

Bureau  

Logan  .... 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Accident  at  3  years  

Congenital  

Scarlet  fever  

Congenital  

Measles  at  3  years  

Congenital  

Scarlet  fever  

Inflammation  at  5  years . .  . 

Sickness  at  1  year  

Inflammation  at  9  years  . . 

Amaurosis  at  9  years  

Congenital   

Amaurosis  

Inflammation  at  7  years  .  . 

A  fall  at  4  years  

Inflammation  at  3  months . 

Accident  at  8  years  

Congenital  

Inflammation  

Gun-shot  

Inflammation  

Congenital  

Unknown   

Sore  eyes   

Accident  

Congenital  

Burned  

Small-pox  

Scrofula   

Accident  

Congenital  

Inflammation  at  7  years  .  . 

Scarlet  fever  

Sore  eyes  at  3  weeks  
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LIST  OF  TVPILS—Cmtinued. 


Names. 


Conradt  Eckert .... 

Milton  Logan  

William  Jeftarcl  .  . . 

Mary  Bryant  

Hattie  Corser  

Josei^h  Grouse  

Carrie  Grouse  

Elizabetii  Bagsby . . 
Ludele  Macphersou 

Lucy  Gobb  

Hiram  Uall  

Frank  Stevens  


George  Ruebel 


Laban  Rees  

Amanda  Bcwley  

Melvina  Wood  

Ada  Bell  

Frankie  Graven  

James  Harvey  Simpson 
Lawrence  W.  Sweet .  .  . . 
J.  Greene  Coggins  .  .  .  . 
Thornton  Kirkman  . . . . 

Willie  Johnson  

Jessie  Mercer  

Solomon  Griswold  

Masters  Bond  

Thomas  Nevins  

Willie  J.  Woodward  .  . . 

Michael  White  

Harry  Smith  

Laura  B.  Crosby  

Henry  M.  Stultz  

Emily  Kellam  

Lewis  Henry  Beckert  . . , 
Samuel  B.  Jones  , 


Counties. 


LaSalle 
White  . 
Peoria  . 
Cook  . . 
Lake  . . 


Sangamon . 


Putnam . 
Morgan . 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Marcus  Windsor   Scott 


Wayne  .... 

Pike  

Jersey  .... 
Vermilion . . 
Henry  .... 
Adams  .... 
Champaign 

Cook  

Whiteside . . 

Cook  

Gallatin  .  .  . 
Sangamon . . 
Morgan .... 
Christian  .  . 
Madison  .  . 

Wayne  

Cook  

Morgan .... 

Cook  

DeKalb.... 
Logan  .... 
Lawrence  . . 

Cass  

Mason  .... 
Schuyler  . . 


Congenital  

Amaurosis  

Explosion  in  a  mine  

Scrofula  at  9  years  

"  8  "   

Congenital   

Sore  eyes  at  7  years  

Eating  gypsum  weed. . . . 
Inflammation  in  infancy  . 

Sore  eyes  at  2  years  

InQammation  at  12  years 
Congenital   

Inflammation  at  13  years 
4  mo's  . 

Congenital  

Inflammation  in  infancy. 

Sore  eyes  at  9  yeai's  

Congenital  

Explosion  of  powder. . . . 
Sickness  at  8  months. . . . 

Pain  in  head  

Sore  eyes  at  5  years  

"  4     "    . . . 

Fever  at  7  years  

Scarlet  fever  

Inflammation  in  infancy  . 
Sore  eyes  at  11  years  .... 

Scrofula  at  7  years  

Sore  eyes  

Inflammation  at  22  years  . 

Sore  eyes  at  21  years  

Suppressed  eruption  

Sore  eyes  at  19  years  

Measles  
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REPOBT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


D.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Treasurer, 

In.  accf>uni  with  the  lH'inoh  Tmt'itulion  for  the  Educalion  of  the  Blind. 


1868.  Nov.  80 


1868.  Nov.  30 


DR. 


To  cash  of  Auditor  

To  sales  and  receipts  at  Institution  

CR. 

By  balance  flue  Treag.  from  last  report. 
By  ciiah  paid  on  orders  of  Trustees. . . . 
Balance  due  Treasurer  


$42,000  00 
2,045  74 


2,027  01 


$4f,072  75 


$710  77 
45,361  98 


§46,072  75 


DAVID  S.  Davenport,  Treamrer. 


Ahsiract  of  Expenditures  for  tioo  years,  ending  Nov.  30,  1868. 


Provisions  

Buililin£i  and  repairs  

Work  Jepartment  

Salaries  

Wages  and  Inbor  , 

Furiiitiire,  bedding,  etc...., 
Music  and  mus.  instruments 

Coi  n,  hay,  etc  

Stoves,  tin-ware,  etc  

Gas  companv  , 

Witgon  smiihing,  etc  

Interest  

Postaire  


$14,776  31 
4,775  08 
1,276  16 
10,930  00 
5,106  65 
1,175  06 
183  00 
518  71 
215  67 
348  30 
258  43 
291  62 
66  14 


Physician  and  medicine. . . , 

Booi>6,  maps,  etc  

*rn-urance  .  

Fuel  

Advances  (to  be  refunded 

by  Co  )  

Expenses  of  Trustees  

I'riming  and  paper  

f  Attorney's  fee  and  court 

chaises   

Miscellaneous  


So33  82 
868  61 
650  00 
2,365  61 

177  40 

234  00 
269  74 

222  00 
119  67 


$45,361  98 


*  $150  paid  in  1865,  but  not  recorded. 

I  In  suit  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  Railroad  vs.  Institution  for  Blind. 
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NOTICE  TO  APPLICANTS. 


The  scholars  of  IlUnois  will  be  provided  with  boarding, 
washing,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution.  Their 
friends  will  only  be  required  to  supply  them  with  proper 
clothing,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their  traveling  to  and 
from  the  Institution. 

In  every  application  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  answers 
are  to  be  given  to  the  following  questions.  If  they  are 
carefully  and  correctly  answered,  and  the  answers  for- 
warded to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Jacksonville, 
the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  applicant  will  be  informed 
whether  he  or  she  can  be  admitted,  and,  if  admitted,  at 
what  time. 

No  blind  person  should  ever  be  brought  to  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  pupil,  before  a  letter  of  admission  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  principal. 

Letters  on  business  of  the  Institution  should  be  directed 
to  the  Principal,  Dr.  Josuua  Rhoads,  Jacksonville,  Morgan 
county,  Illinois. 

Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  appli- 
cant? Who  is  the  nearest  friend,  and  to  what  post-office 
should  a  reply  be  sent  ? 

2.  Is  the  applicant  totally  blind,  or  what  degree  of  sight 
does  he  or  she  possess  ? 

3.  At  what  age  did  the  applicant  become  blind,  and 
from  what  cause  ? 

4.  What  instruction  has  the  applicant  received? 
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6.  Is  the  ajDplicant  of  sound  liealtli,  and  of  sufficient 
mental  and  bodily  capacity  to  receive  instruction  ? 

6.  Has  the  applicant  been  a  pupil  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion ?    If  so,  what  institution  ?  and  how  long  ? 

7.  Who  will  provide  clothing  for  the  apj)licant,  and 
take  charge  of  him  or  her  during  the  vacation  ? 


I 


f 


♦ 


